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EEPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 



Since the Annual Meeting of the 9th of May, 1894, the 
Academy has lost by death sixteen members; — four Fellows, 
Josiah Parsons Cooke, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edward Jack- 
son Lowell, and Robert Charles Winthrop ; six Associate 
Fellows, James Dwight Dana, James McCosh, John Newton, 
James Edward Oliver, Ezekiel Oilman Robinson, and William 
Dwight Whitney; and six Foreign Honorary Members, Arthur 
Cayley, Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz, Ferdi- 
nand Marie de Lesseps, Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, Bart., 
Louis Charles Joseph Oaston, Marquis de Saporta, and Sir 
John Robert Seeley. 



RESIDENT FELLOWS. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was born on August 29, 1809, in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, and died on November 7, 1894, 
in its last. The century's contemporary, he was essentially exponent 
of the spirit of his time. But he was more. He was pre-eminently 
the spokesman of the place in which he lived. Though born in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, his life was spent in Boston, and it was there 
he died. Bostonian by birth, if not by birthplace, he was himself that 
typical individual of whom, more than half in earnest, he recorded the 
innate conviction that "Boston State-House" was "the hub of the 
solar system." 

It is usually considered necessary to preface an accoant of a man 
with an account at some length of his ancestors, in a spirit truly 
Chinese. For though every man be a part of all that have met to his 
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eventual construction, it is precisely because he differs from any of 
his progenitors that he is noteworthy. It is the combination he em- 
bodies, to say nothing of the advance, that singles him out as a man 
of mark. 

Special stress, therefore, need not be laid on the fact that Holmes 
was the lineal descendant of " The Tenth Muse, lately sprung up in 
America," as Anne Bradstreet called her book of poems, since that 
lady was the poet's great-great-great-great-grandmotlier. Nor must 
we chronicle all the Dutchmen who appear with such safe wisdom in 
the middle of his name. Yet is it pleasing to note that his father was 
the Rev. Abiel Holmes, " a sunny old man," from whom, if from any 
one, he inherited his own sunny disposition. 

It is sufficient here to begin with the dame to whom Holmes early 
went to school, whose Prentiss hand, armed with an enormous birch, 
seems rarely or never to have been tried on the youngsters she under- 
took to form, — a pleasing exception to the spirit of the times. From 
this almost fossiliferous educational period it gives one something of a 
start to find the subject of it five years later in all modernity at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover. It was there that Holmes began to write, 
poetry of cours^ and heroics, a translatipn of the first book of the 
^neid. In 1825 he entered Harvard, and started on that career of 
verse for which we remember him, — verse called occasional; in 
Holmes's case with certainly double-edged humor, as the occasions 
were substantially continuous from the start. 

He began very early to write well; some of his best pieces being 
written for the Collegian, the college paper of the day, — among oth- 
ers "The Height of the Ridiculous" and "The Spectre Pig." In 
due course he became a member of the <l> B K. On graduating he 
coquetted with law, but soon gave it up for medicine, to which he 
remained faithful for the rest of his life, non sine gloria, illumined by 
facetiae, for to him the funny-bone by definition bordered on the hume- 
rus. Upon his valuable contributions to the profession, and upon his 
all-pervasive scientific sense on the subject, it is not necessary here to 
dwell. For thirty-five years he held the chair of Anatomy and Phys- 
iology in the Harvard Medical School, delighting successive genera- 
tions of students, and when at last he resigned, in 1882, the ovation he 
received showed how dearly he was loved. 

One episode in his medical career, however, is important, from a 
literary standpoint. In 1833 he went abroad to study medicine in 
Paris. The importance of this lies not in the fact, but in its effect 
upon Holmes, and the importance of the effect not upon its positive. 
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but upon its negative side. He got what was to be got without bar- 
tering for it a tittle of his individuality. 

" Ccelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt," 

was never truer than of him. Indeed, had Horace not written this line, 
Holmes might have been counted on to do so. Both men were so whole 
with their native surroundings as to preclude their becoming to any 
transforming degree part of any other they might meet. This was even 
more the case with Holmes than with Horace. For Horace took much 
from the Greek, while Holmes never followed the French. But to 
both the great world without was corrective, not creative of that corner 
of it each was respectively born to within. In both there was that same 
tiresomeless carrier-pigeon flight across the waters from wherever the 
body might be, flight ever mindful of home and never resting till it 
reached there, which above all other traits is the characteristic of the 
poet of his own time and place. At home both were pre-eminently 
at home, which made them both delightful diners out. And if Horace 
was somewhat more mindful of Chloe than of the Schoolmistress, to 
the times is due the change. Holmes could find the woman amid per- 
haps the most austere society the world has ever known, unless it be 
that of the same society's ancestors, in which to be human was itself 
perilously near sin. So people wore masks, shocked by the sin in 
sincerity. Holmes and Horace might well have sat at the same table. 
And just as Quintus par excellence, Quintessence that he was of later 
Roman life, reveals to us that life as much more human than our early 
Latin text-books led us to suppose, so Holmes discovers charms in 
the Schoolmistress unsuspected of her pupils. 

Having gone abroad once at the beginning of his life. Holmes did 
not go again till toward the close of it, a half-century later. The 
half-century that intervened constituted his life, and that was spent to 
all intents and purposes in Boston. His flights were chiefly limited, 
like Apollo's, to annual migrations from his winter home in his own 
temple in town to liis summer sanctuary by the sea, and back again, — 
Beverly Farms being his local Delos. Yet though he thus practically 
never stirred from home, it was he who was always asked to welcome 
his country's guests, — welcome which none could more gracefully 
extend. 

Of his honors the catalogue is long. He was elected into the 
American Academy on November 14, 1838, and became its Record- 
ing Secretary in 1845, an office he held till 1848. From 1880 to 
1887 he was its Vice-President. In 1880 he was made an LL. D. by 
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Harvard, and in 1886 an LL. D. by Edinburgh, a Litt. D. by Cam- 
bridge, England, and a D. C. L. by Oxford. Not the least of the 
marks of the regard in which he was held by his fellows is the fact 
that when he died, as full of years as of honors, his death was felt as 
a national loss. 

According to a remark credited to Longfellow, — though one finds 
it hard to conceive that he ever can have made it, — " Autobiography 
is what biography ought to be." True as this is of any man, it is well- 
nigh a truism of a man of letters. For, like the evening paper, the 
autobiographer chronicles little that is not already told. In the case 
of a man of action, even though that action take the intellectual form 
of prying into nature's laws, it is possible to catalogue the subject's 
deeds or discoveries. But with a writer who, instead of doing, said 
all that made his life important, a biographer has the doubtful choice 
between apologetically transcribing his original, or boldly taking him 
for a text to some disquisition of his own. If he have nothing to say, 
he embraces the former alternative ; if something, the latter. Prop- 
erly speaking, there is in the way of facts not much beyond the un- 
avoidable birth and death, and usually unavoided marriage, together 
with a list of dated honors duly bestowed. The real life of the 
man was lived within, not without, and that the man has himself 
already revealed in the best of all ways, — unsuspectingly. Espe- 
cially is this true of Holmes. His biography is his own books. 
There one shall find his life told better than any other will ever be 
able to tell it. 

One point I shall mention and only one, for it seems to me peculi- 
arly to distinguish the man. Holmes's genius was that of broad- 
minded localism. The term local may seem at first to carry with it 
the inference of the limited, but in truth it involves no more circum- 
scription than individuality itself, the one applying to the man, the 
other to the community. An individual to be anybody must first of 
all be himself. In like manner, one who represents a place must, to 
start with, be permeated with the spirit of the place. In this sense he 
must be local, and in this sense Holmes was. It was the local that 
made the essence of the man, — the broad-mindedness that based it 
inseparably upon the universal, and made it not a part-truth, but a 
part of all truth. What is thus in the true sense local, though builded 
in one place, is builded for all time, taking on, from the fact that it 
once was, brevet of immortality. Thus did Holmes represent New 
England during the middle of the nineteenth century. He was him- 
self New Englander to the core ; so essentially so that he seemed not 
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only to outsiders, but to New Englanders themselves, to stand for all 
that was most their own. If a man can be said to be a community, 
Holmes was New England. 

Recognition began, unlike the proverbial prophet, with those near- 
est him. Chosen class-poet before graduation, he remained class-poet 
his whole life long, poet of the now historic Class of '29. Distin- 
guished as the class was, Holmes's verses have carved for it a peculiar 
niche in the long gallery of commemorated class fame. These poems 
form a remarkable anthology. They extend over a period of sixty 
years, but the most striking point about them is the way in which each 
falls naturally into its place in the series as if designed to do so. There 
could be no greater witness to the fundamental fitness of each to its 
occasion. Reflected there we seem to see the class grow up, grow on, 
grow old. Pleasantry at the beginning slowly gives place to pathos 
toward the close. Yet, true mirror of life, neither is wholly absent ; 
it is but a little more of the one, a little less of the other, as the pro- 
cession of the years passes on. In these verses, too, we note with pe- 
culiar force that apotheosizing of the local which seems so easy and is 
so hard. Written for his fellows, their tellingness at the time loses 
none of its appositeness when retold in print to another generation of 
men. It is this carrying quality in his verse that marks, not afore- 
thought, but something much deeper, the unconscious fulness of the 
thought itself. It was not meant to be universal ; but it was univer- 
sal because it was meant. 

Passing on to his poems generally, we find at every turn proof of 
their New England stuff ; and, as New England was and largely still 
is representative of America, proof of their national character. First, 
in their wit. The New Englander is emphatically witty ; to him life 
itself is a sort of douhle entente. " Maybe to say one thing and mean 
another comes nat'ral to women " ; certainly to say a thing by not 
saying it comes natural to the New Englander. Both quick and sen- 
sitive, he shies from direct statement as being both dangerous and dull. 
His conversation is of the nature of an intellectual wrestling match, in 
which his chief object is to give no hold to his opponent. Further- 
more, he lives in a new country, in which he is constantly encountering 
the unexpected, and in consequence the unexpected reflects itself in 
his speech. Now of this all-pervasive humor Holmes is the embodi- 
ment. Of all our poets he most is the exponent of the unexpected. 
Consult him passim for proof of it ; then compare him with others, 
and the reader shall find that, to quote substantially unchanged his 
own words about another. 
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" Now we have lost him, our lament must be 
We have five hundred — not as good as he." 

That communities less witty should occasionally be shocked by his 
play of fancy is, reversely, to be expected. Possibly, the New Eng- 
lander himself is a mistake, and all life as serious a thing as the 
statutes declare. But it tires one to think so. 

Punning, unlike other crimes, is commonly denounced by such as 
are themselves incapable of committing it. Doubtless there are puns 
that are poorer than others, some of Shakespeare's being, by the 
accepted standard, among the worst, — but even a pun is not always 
hopelessly depraved. Still less so is humor which deals with the im- 
pression rather than with the expression of the thought. Yet, I sup- 
pose no humorist has lacked friendly critics to apologize to the public 
for his wit. I have just read some very kind excuses made for 
Holmes on this score, and am wondering why man is the only laugh- 
ing animal if he must needs be so ashamed of his propensity. The 
philosopher perceives the profound unimportance of things, including 
his own opinions ; it is the Governor's aide who takes himself seriously. 

Pathos and pleasantry are twins. The mind that conceives the one 
feels the other. Even the funniest of Holmes's verse stands against a 
background of feeling. He was so human. His set productions of a 
pathetic character are singularly few, — as few as the actual occasions 
in life that to a healthy mind call them forth. But all his verse is 
touched by emotion hinted at, not expressed, as to any sensitive soul 
is life itself. Even his " Last Leaf " is not primarily pathetic but 
humorous, yet the stanza, 

" The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he lias pressed 

In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb," 

brings a lump into the throat and a dimming of the eyes, no matter 
how often one repeat the lines. It is to miss the point to consider 
this poem, as I have seen done by a critic from across the sea, as a 
pathetic production, and then explain away the humor in it as irrele- 
vant. The humor it is that has the right of way, but makes way 
insensibly for the feeling. 

Another point in which Holmes stood representative of his unwrit- 
ten constituents was his skill in apt simile. A shunning of the 
positive leads the New Englander unconsciously into parable. Rather 
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than blurt out bluntly what he means, he prefers to constrain consent 
by a process of easy analogical admission. This may or may not take 
the form of the comic. In the average Yankee it usually does so, but 
his parabolic cast of thought is really something distinct from humor. 
Witness the landlord iu Fitz Adam's story, who described his son as 

" A long slab-sided youngster with a gun," 

and whose recipe for cooking birds was 

"Jes' scare 'em with the coals, — that's my idee." 

Of course this deviation from directness easily passes into the hyper- 
bolic, as when we are told that a thing is as difficult as hunting in the 
dark for a black hat which is n't there. Such hyperbolic intent is not 
to be confounded with the conversational curve of pursuit — but uon 
attainment — of the unconsciously blundering bull. 

But though Holmes's wit was based on the broad foundations of his 
country's wit, his was no rescript of it such as we are presented with 
in real or fictitious dialect tales. These too are national in an ob- 
jective sense. Holmes was subjectively so. He was always himself, 
but that self was essentially the outcome of his surroundings. He 
was typical and typical of the best, — the national poet of the edu- 
cated class of his countrymen, to a degree which I do not recall ever 
to have been matched. 

New England air is conducive to a shrewd sort of philosophizing. 
There is much pithy wisdom, if there be naught else, to be gleaned 
from the hillsides of the boulder-strewn New England farm. All 
this was Holmes's inheritance ; genius and culture did the rest. We 
are given it capitalized in the " Autocrat of the Breakfast Table," 
and on in delightful instalments, till we sit with him at last " Over 
the Teacups " in the sunset of his life. These books of practical 
philosophy are probably without a peer in the world as a combination 
of wisdom with wit. But their characteristic that most impresses one 
is, like the poems, their remarkably genuine ring. They are delight- 
fully humorous, without a hint of burlesque. You feel as you read on 
that this is no travesty of life seen through an astigmatic eye, however 
keen-sighted, but the real thing mirrored in a singularly pellucid retina 
that reflects without distortion. These books are most fittingly com- 
memorative of their author. Poet always, his volumes of verse are 
beautiful mosaics ; his essays are his monoliths. 

In this brief attempt at tribute to one we shall all miss so long as 
we live, I have tried simply to point out what seems to me the essence 
VOL. XXX. (n. s. XXII.) 36 ■ 
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of his genius, the fact that it was not the genius of dissimilarity, but 
the more uncommon one of supreme comprehensiveness of his kind. 
And this word is touchstone to more, since in its other sense as well 
it was so fully what he was, — whose like, like as he was to others, 
we shall never look upon again, — our own Holmes, witty, genial, 
kind. 

1895. Percival Lowell. 

EDWARD JACKSON LOWELL. 

Edward Jackson Lowell was born in Boston on October 18, 
1845. His father was Francis Cabot Lowell, one of a family note- 
worthy among the founders of the cotton-manufacturing industry of 
this country, and distinguished for acts of public beneficence. His 
mother was Mary, daughter of Samuel P. Gardner, of Boston. The 
youngest of five children, and having lost his mother before he was 
nine years old, he was placed, in accordance with her wish, at an 
excellent private school in Switzerland. The three years there spent, 
and the knowledge of the French and German languages there 
acquired, had doubtless a controlling influence upon the subsequent 
occupations of his lifetime. After completing his preparation at a 
private school in Boston, he entered Harvard College, and graduated 
with the Class of 1867. At college he gained some distinction as a 
writer of verse, both for the college paper and as occasional poet of 
society anniversaries, and upon graduation was selected to write the 
Class Ode. After spending some months in travel in Europe, he 
was married, on January 14, 1868, to Mary, daughter of Samuel G. 
Goodrich, whose writings, under the name of Peter Parley, were the 
delight of children of the last generation. 

Mr. Lowell at first turned his attention to business, which he soon 
abandoned for the study of law, and was admitted to the bar in Boston 
in 1872. But having been so unfortunate as to lose his wife early in 
1874, he thereupon determined to devote himrelf completely to the 
care and education of his three young children, a daughter and two 
sons, and to literary culture in general. 

On June 19, 1877, he was married a second time, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Jones, of New York, one of the founders and 
principal directors of the New York Times, who survives him. Carry- 
ing out his educational plans, in 1879 he took his family to Europe, 
and passed two winters in Dresden and two in Paris, travelling exten- 
sively in the summer. 



